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I].— Home ApMIntstratron, 


(a)— Police, 


Tas Burdwan Sanjivant, of the lst July, says that the statement Boroway Saxsvam, 


of the Viceroy and the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, that native Magistrates are weak 
and deal leniently with accused persons, is calculated to work mischief b 
‘aterfering with the independence of those Magistrates, and inducing them 
to convict persons on insufficient evidence from a fear of incurring the 
displeasure of Government. ~ Already native Magistrates are in the habit of 
assing heavier sentences than European Magistrates for comparatively 
trifling offences. And the above expression of opinion by Government 
rill, by increasing their convicting tendency, produce very serious consequences. 
The police often relies upon false evidence in supporting its cases, and as that 
evidence breaks down under cross-examination, the Magistrates are compelled 
to acquit the persons who are sent up by the police. In the same manner, 
want of evidence often compels the jury to pronounce a real criminal not 
guilty. But in such cases neither the Magistrates nor the jury are to blame. 
It is the police, therefore, and not the jury and the Magistrates, that are 
responsible for the acquittal of a large number of criminals. As for the 
native Magistrates, if they are at all weak, this weakness lies not in 
acquitting, but in convicting. Huropean Magistrates are free from this 
weakness, As they are under no fear of being dismissed or degraded for 
acquitting a large number of persons, they never hesitate to act according to 
their convictions. The proposal of the Government of India to increase the 
salaries of police officers is then referred to with approbation, and the employ- 
ment of educated men in the police service, as a means of improving the 
police administration, is recommended. : 


2. The Sahachar, of the 2nd July, says that, according to Sir Auckland 

Sir Auckland Colvin and Colonel Colvin, Lieutenant-Governor, and Colonel 
Patterson on police reform. Patterson, Inspector-General of Police, North- 
Western Provinces, the inability of the Police to detect crime arises from the 
inability of the people of this country to understand and work the system of 
administering criminal justice which has been introduced into this country 
under the English rule. Now it is about 200 years that India has come into 
close contact with England, and 150 years {have elapsed since the English 
Empire in India was firmly established. During this long period, the 
people of this country have had ample opportunities of observing the English 
system of administering justice. They have now, indeed, forgotten the 
judicial system which was in vogue under the Nawabs and Badshahs. The 
educated men among them now use the English language in transacting busi- 
ness of all kinds, and they introduce English words freely into their conversa- 
tion. It is therefore late in the day to say that the natives of this country do 
not understand the English system of administering criminal justice. Perhaps 
this proposal of the Government to improve the police and the criminal 
administration of the country is meant to be an answer to the demands of the 
ongress. While the Supreme Government is saying that the native Deputy 
agistrates are weak and that they ought to be largely replaced by European 
agistrates, the Provincial rulers, taking their cue from the Supreme Govern- 
ment, are saying that the people of the country, in spite of their long connection 
with England, are Asiatic in thought and feeling. And this reflection on the 
dative Magistracy and on the character of the natives is being made simply 
‘cause the Congressists are demanding for the Indian people an increased 
thare in the administration of the country. Reference is then made to the 
ailure of police prosecutions in a large number of cases, and it is remarked 
that the combination of the judicial and executive functions in the person 
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of the Magistrate, by making it impossible for that officer to perform either 
of his functions properly, largely contributes to that failure. There was R 
time when it was necessary for the purpose of preserving peace in this coun- 
try to combine the two functions inthe same person. But that time has 
passed away, and though itis desirable that the Magistrate should still 
control the police, it is by no means necessary that he should continue to 
exercise the power of hearing criminal appeals. Experience shows that the 
decisions of those Deputy Magistrates who only try cases, and do no othe 
work, are seldom reversed. It is therefore desirable to have a certain nym. 
ber of Deputy Magistrates exclusively engaged in the trial of ‘cases, 

No good will result from giving higher salaries to the men who are noy 
employed in the police. "If the police is to be reformed, better men should 
be introduced into it. There ought to be a Detective Department composed 
of men specially trained for this work. The present police is wanting in 


_ detective ability, and the escape of large numbers of criminals is due to this 


cause. Recently a murder was committed by some Hads7s in an abad in the 
24-Pergunnahs. The Police, unable to trace the real culprits, sent up some 
other persons in their stead. But the witnesses, tutored by the police, broke 
down in cross-examination, and the jury pronounced the prisoners not guilty, 
Will the Government say, on the strength of the police report in this case, 
that the jury system is not suited to this country, and that the jurors acted 
improperly in not returning a verdict of guilty against the prisoners? And 
would Government have been pleased if some innocent men had been con: 
victed in this case P 

It is certainly not desirable that the guilty should escape. But it will 
nevertheless not do,therefore, to increase the powers of the police in certain 
matters, as has been suggested by Colonel Patterson. Both the Colonel and 
Sir Auckland Colvin think that the criminal law ought to be made harder 
still. They have not, indeed, stated this in so many words, but it seems that 
that the old Badshahi system would not be very unacceptable to them. So 
far as police reform is concerned, both Sir Auckland Colvin and Colonel 
Patterson would act very much like the man who burnt his bedding in order 
to get rid of bugs. The writer is sure, however, that the Government of 
India will not accept their proposals. A good system of administering justice 
is the corner-stone of the British Empire in India, and it will be a grave mis- 
take to tamper with that system. To rebuke the native Mayistracy, to pass 
heavy sentences, to change the law, and to increase the power of the police 
indefinitely—these surely are not the best means of effecting what can be 
effected only by separating the judicial from the executive functions, and by 
employing educated men in the police service. 


8. <A correspondent of the Hindu Ranjikd, of the 2nd July, says that 
thefts have become very common in Goalundo. 
There were at that place three thefts on the 
19th June last, two of which were unsuccessful, and in the other valuables 
worth about Rs. 700 were abstracted from a dwelling-house. 


4. The Bangabdsi, of the 5th July, says 
that the reasons why people dislike the police are 
as follows :— 


(1) The police generally gets up false cases. 

(2) The police fabricates evidence in most of the cases it sends ? 

(3) The judicial officers, with a full knowledge of the character 0 
the police, still display a leaning towards the convicuion © 
prisoners. 

The punishments which are awarded by the Criminal Courts are 
considered to be heavy considering the nature of the crime 
committed. 
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One reason why the punishments inflicted by the Criminal Courts are 
considered rigorous 18 that they are awarded in disregard of the social posi- 
tion, state of health, &c., of the criminals, In the Criminal Courts, and 

articularly in the Criminal Courts presided over by native officers, no 
distinction 18 made between criminals either on the score of caste or on that 
of age, or on that of social position, &c. They are all dealt with on the 
principle of equality. In the Criminal Courts the millionaire who has been 
norsed all bis life in luxury, and the penniless peasant who has been accus- 
tomed to hardship all his life, are one and the same, and the man of the 
highest social’ rank fares in the same way as the man of the lowest. But it 
‘sa truism that what is light punishment for the, peasant may be heavy 
punishment for the millionaire—what is nothing for the low swindler may be 
worse than death for the man of honour and position. Criminal justice, as 
administered in the Criminal Courts, is therefore very properly held in 
repugnance, and the police being the prime agent in the administration of 
that justice naturally gets much of the opprobrium attaching to it. 

But what makes criminal justice most unpopular is the Indian jail, 
where no distinction of caste and creed is observed, where the man of 
luxurious living is made to eat food of the same kind, to sleep upon a bed 
of the same materials, and to perform labour of the same description as the 
hardy low class criminal, and where health and social status are not taken 
into account. Such a jail cannot but be regarded with abhorrence in a 
country in which a greater diversity of religion and nationality exists than 
can be found anywhere else, and where religion and social position constitute 
man’s highest concern in life. And the police being also the prime agent in 


the sending of men to jail, very properly gets a large share of the opprobrium 
which attaches to the latter. 


5. Referring to the case of outrage on some respectable native 
Some bad charactersin Bhowanipore females near Bhowanipore, the Sanjtvant, of 
near Calcutta. the 5th July, says that it was expected that 
the criminal would be more severely punished. The crime, perpetrated as 
It was in broad daylight, was of avery serious nature. The criminal has 
many associates, and they all live in Shankaripara Street, Bhowanipore, near 
the houses of the late Babus Krishna Kishore Ghosh and Kali Krishna Sen, 
Vakils of the High Court. They have been heard to make attempts on the 
modesty of women going for an early bath in the river, and otherwise molest 
the people of the locality. It is hoped the police will keep these scoundrels 
under strict surveillance. 
6. The Som Prakash, of the 7th July, 


has the following on the subject of police 
reform :— 


The increase which the Lieutenant-Governor proposes to make in the 
salaries of police officers will not be attractive enough to educated men. 
The initial salary of the Inspectors should be fixed at Rs. 200, and that 
salary should gradually rise to Rs. 300. Superintendents and Assistant 
Superintendents should be selected from among the Inspectors. The writer 
Cannot accept the statement of the Lieutenant-Governor that District 
‘agistrates do not exercise proper supervision over the work of their subor- 
dinates. The District Magistrates often do their supervision work in such a 
Manner that Deputy Magistrates really stand in dread of them. And if the 
supervision is made more strict than it is, it will be impossible for poor 
Deputy Magistrates to do their duties at all. But this much is true, that the 
agistrates do not often supervise the work of their subordinates impartially. 

¢ Government should look to this. Government complains that Deputy 
-olstrates often acquit accused persons. Sut as the police often supports 
ls cases with bad evidence which breaks down in court, the Deputy 
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employ 


a 
extension of the jury system is recommended. od an 


9, The Grdmvdst, of the 7th July, says that certain shop-keepers of 

Police oppression in Ramkrishnapur Bamkrishnapur in the district of Howrah are 
in the district of Howrah. in the habit of selling mangoes on the roadside 
instead of in the bazar, where vendors like them are required to pay toll, But 
the constables of the place often forcibly take away mangoes and extort 
money from them. The daroga of Sibpur should look to the matter. 


(6)— Working of the Courts. 


8. The Dainik-o-Samdchér Chandrika, of the 30th June, says that 


not one of the seven natives who have been 
High Court” Judges of the Calcutta appointed J udges of the Calcutta High Court, 
since its establishment in 1862, has been for. 
tunate enough to be able to retire on pension after long service and in the 
enjoyment of good health. Almost all of them have met with untimely 
death or have been compelled by continued ill-health to retire before their 
time was up. Shambhunath and Dwarkanath furnish instances of 
untimely death, and Ramesh Chandra is an instance of untimely retirement 
rendered compulsory by impaired health. Justices Ghosh and Banerjee, 
though they have sat on the High Court Bench only for a short time, do not 
enjoy good health, and have been already obliged to go on leave from time 
to time. i 
Now what can be the reasons of this breakdown of the health of the 
Native Judges of the High Court? ‘The first and foremost reason, according 
to the writer, is the intense and excessive mental work which they are 
required to do, and which cannot but ruin their bodily health. The strain 
on their mental energies is rendered all the more oppressive by the fact of 
their being required to do their judicial work in concert and consultation 
with their European colleagues on the bench, whose religion, manners, 
customs, and notions of many things differ widely from their own. Indeed, 
as regards their European colleagues, the Native Judges occupy an isolated 
position and feel that they do noteenjoy their sympathy. Imagine the state 
of mind of Ramesh Chandra when, during the Ilbert Bill controversy, he 
stood alone in opposition to all his brother Judges of the High Court, and 
bore the taunt and ridicule of almost every European in India. Think 
again of the peculiarly difficult and delicate position in which the Native 
Judge finds himself placed when he has to sit with a European J udge for 
the trial of cases involving social or caste questions. On such occasions it 
is not unusual for him to arrive at decisions very different from those of bis 
colleague, but he feels compelled to disregard his own independent con- 
clusions. All this means a severe mental strain and struggle which has 
a most injarious effect upon the Native Judge’s bodily healtb. He has 
constantly to run the risk of becoming unpopular, either with his Buropean 
colleagues on the bench or with his own countrymen all over the country. 
And the position of the Native Judge becomes extremely unenviable when 
he sits with a European Judge and is called upon to try cases of murder of 
unchaste Hindu wives or their paramours by the injured husbands. The 
European Judge, born and brought up in a country where the divorce court 
is a regular institution, and divorces on the ground of unchastity are of 
daily occurrence, can have, and as a matter of fact has, no idea of the 
overpowering fecling of anger, shame, and disgrace which fills the mind of 
the husband of an unfaithful wife in this country, and be cannot, therefore, 
enter into the feelings with which his native colleague on the bench views 
the offence of such a husband. The result is that in such cases the Native 
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Judge, who is fora light sentence, cannot, as a rule, agree with his brother 
Judge, who looks more to the nature of the offence than to the motive which 

rompted it. On the question of the amount of punishment to be inflicted on 
the accused, disagreement makes him unpopular with the European Judges, 
hile agreement brings down upon him the censure of his own country- 
men. ‘The necessity of working under such painfully adverse conditions 
brings on ill-health, disease and untimely retirement or death. So it has 
come to this, that for a native to become a Judge of the High Court is 
much the same as courting untimely death. 


9, The Sakti, of the Ist July, has the following :—Why does the 
Ree ee ces consider the system of 
sir Steuart Bayley and the admims- trial by jury unsuited to this country? Is it 
tation of eriminal Justice i Benga» Hecause jurors generally let off prlnenias P 
But if jurors can be blamed for acquitting prisoners, it must follow that the 
police is not inefficient in the matter of detecting real criminals and 
securing proper evidence. But it is precisely inefficiency of this kind that 
‘yattributed to the police in full measure by His Honour himself. Does 
the acquittal of prisoners by jurors then mean that jurors are unfit for their 
work, or does it mean that they are specially fit for it? The right view of 
the matter is that neither the Viceroy nor the Lieutenant-Governor has the 
right to condemn the jury system in this country before éffecting a thorough 
reform of the police. 


If the final decision of the High Court, in cases in which Judge and 
jury differ, be taken as a test of fitness of either, then it will be found that 
Judges and jurors are equally incompetent, for the findings of the former 
ate almost as often rejected as those of the latter. But if it is argued that 
the findings of jurors are more often rejected than those of Judges, the writer 
would, before accepting the argument as valid and correct, call for a list 
showing the number of jurors’ findings and the number of judges’ findings 
that have been rejected by the High Court since the introduction into 
this country of the system of trial by jury. And even if itis assumed 
that the number of rejected jurors’ findings exceeds the number of 


rejected Judges’ findings, the assumption will not mean the unsuitability of 


the jury system to this country compared with the same system in England. 
For in England, where there are no appeals from the findings of juries, there 
is nO means of ascertaining whether these findings are in all cases right or 
oot. All that such an assumption will therefore mean is that in India 
jurors are a little more incompetent than Judges. The charge of incom- 
petency may be made against jurors in particular localities, but it would be 
absurd to say that the country, whose men have admittedly made the best 
lawyers, is unable to furnish competent men for the jury system. If the 
present jury system in this country is an inefficient one, much of its inefficiency 
is due to a bad selection of jurors, educated and intelligent men being 
frequently passed over in favour of ignorant and uneducated men. It is 
not the system, but the mode of working it that is at fault. If jurors in 
this country really show a leaning towards acquitting prisoners, it is not hard 
to explain why they display such leaning. No one who sees every day the 
conduct of the police towards his own neighbours, and knows the stuff his 
country’s policemen are made of, can be expected to believe all that the 
police says in the criminal courts, or can be blamed if he feels inclined to 
disbelieve the police. If Government wants to remove this defect in the 
ae of the country, it should first make the police honest and 
ruthtul. f 

The Lieutenant-Governor is of opinion that criminal justice is not 
Properly administered in Bengel, because the Subordinate Executive Service 
® recruited almost exclusively with natives. His Honour thinks that the 
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native Deputy Magistrates generally deal leniently with criminals, and that 
there would have been no occasion to make this complaint againgt the 
Subordinate Executive Service if that Service had been recruited with 
Europeans. It is not strange that His Honour should think thus of the 
native magistracy when even native zemindars, jealous of the power wielded 
by European tea-planters and indigo-planters, have taken to employin 
European naibs and gomastas in the management of their zemindaries, [f 
is to be regretted, however, that Sir Steuart’s opinion has been accepted by 
the Governor-General. 


The Subordinate Executive Service is the highest branch of the public 
service of which the natives can aspire to be members, and that service js 
therefore filled with the best educated men among them. But if it is, ip 
pursuance of the Lieutenant-Governor’s scheme, reserved for Buropeans, 
who look down upon it with contempt, it will be filled with ill-educated and 
low-class Anglo-Indians and Feringhees. His Honour thinks that even 
the latter would administer criminal justice in these provinces better than 
native Deputy Magistrates. To Sir Steuart belongs the sovereign power in 
Benga), and he may therefore say anything he likes. The public of Bengal 
will soon have to see the pages of the Calcutta Gazetée bristling with the 
names of the Andrews, the Pedrus and the Gomesses of the country. 


The last thing to which the Lieutenant-Governor refers is the delay 
that usually occurs in the disposal of criminal cases. It was with the view of 
avoiding such delay that the provisions of the law relating to summary trial 
were enacted, and if His Honour has still reason to complain of delay in 
the dispensation of criminal justice, nothing short of sending a man to prison 
on a bare perusal of the complaint which is preferred against him will satisfy 
His Honour. Sir Steuart’s views and observations have an ominous air about 
them, and it is no wonder that they have frightened the public. 


10. The Hindu Ranjikd, of the 2nd July, has long felt the necessity 
_The Government on the administra- ° of reform in the administr ation of Criminal 
Hon of criminal justice. jastice, but it cannot advocate reform in the 


direction proposed by the Government. The object of any reform that is 


now undertaken should be to prevent the punishment of innocent men, and not 
to increase unnecessarily the rigour of criminal justice on the ground that 
criminals sometimes escape unpunished. The proposals of the Government 
will work great mischief, and if they are carried out it will be impossible for 


any one charged with an offence, rightly or wrongly, to go unpunished. 
The writer then criticises the Government’s proposals :— 


(1) Government cendemns the jury system. But if the primary 
object of a criminal trial be to ascertain the truth or other- 
wise of the charges which are made against a person, and 
to punish or to acquit him, then certainly the object will 
be attained in a fuller measure by the trial being made 


by a number of persons in consultation with one another, 
than by one person only. 


(2) Government is in favour of recruiting the Subordinate Execu- 
tive Service with Europeans. Do the officials who advocate 
this change want the Deputy Magistrates to send accused 
persons to jail as soon as they are brought before them? 


And are they displeased with the native Deputy Magistrates 
because they give the accused a fair hearing P 


(3) Government proposes to give the District Magistrates greater 
powers over the Deputy Magistrates. But as matters now 


stand the District Magistrates treat the Deputy Magi 
trates as their menials; and if their powers are increase 
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the Deputy Magistrates will find it impossible to try cases 
in accordance with their own sense of justice. 


(4) Government’s proposal to prohibit Magistrates from allowing 
time to the accused by postponements amounts to saying 
that time will not be given to the accused to clear himeelt 
of the charge made against him. And if this proposal is 
carried into effect, not a single man accused of any offence 
will go unpunished. Itis quite inexplicable how Government 
has come to the conclusion that postponements give oppor- 
tunities to really guilty persons to escape justice. 3 


(5) Government proposes to compel Deputy Magistrates to inflict 
heavier punishments than they now inflict. What a proposal 
this! The Deputy Magistrates are to be required to inflict 
punishments upon the dictation of their superior officers, 
and without paying the least regard to their own con- 
sciences. The writer would advise Government to dismiss 
the Deputy Magistrates from its service, so that their pro- 
spects of salvation hereafter may not be imperilled by 
systematically disregarding their own consciences, and 
to appoint hangmen to do duty for them. 


The Government’s despatch is full of thoughtless writing. Wailings 
vill be heard on all sides and the country will beturned into a desert if 
Government carries its propusals into effect. 


1]. The Sahachar, of the 2nd July, says that, in criticising its state- 
ment, made in its issue of the 18th June, 
that native Judges and Magistrates do not 
pass light sentences (see paragraph 2, Report on Native Papers for week 
ending 28th June), the Zglishman newspaper has tauntingly observed 
that this writer either does not know the real facts or affects not to know 
them, There is a class of Anglo-Indian writers who think it unnecessary 
to observe the ordinary rules of courtesy in regard to native writers, who 
deem courtesy due only to Europeans and not to natives. But they 
apparently forget that it is only respect that can engender respect. 
It is ordinarily said tbat every Englishman in India is a representative of his 
country. If so, what prevents them from behaving well with the natives of 
the country and telling them their mistakes in a friendly spirit? The 
writer made no mistake when he said that Native Judges and Magistrates 
do not pass light sentences, The writer was a Government pleader for 
thirteen years in the most important of the Bengal districts, and he knows 
what a criminal case means. And he has from his thirty years’ observation 
of the affairs of his country in the capacity of a newspaper editor come to the 
conclusion that Magistrates, and especially native Magistrates, are in the 
habit of passing heayy sentences. The Presidency ‘Magistrates are mostly 
Europeans and they pass lighter sentences than the mofussil Magistrates, 

he Government of the North-Western Provinces once issued a circular 
advising Magistrates to pass only @ sentence of fines in assault cases, But 
re Magistrates often send the accused to jail even in assault cases. 
And | oes Government really wish that a man should be sent to jail for 
‘lapping another man on the cheek ? And if it be right and proper to send 
people to jail in such cases, the Europeans will have to go to jail in large 
numbers, fn Calcutta, Barrister Magistrates consider @ fine to be a sufficient 
punishment for persons guilty of obstructing or assaulting the police; but 
in the mofussil people guilty of these offences are often sent to jail. It 
murder, theft, dacoity, unlawful assembly, rioting and other offences 
which tend to produce a breach of the peace and affect men’s life and 


The Native Magistracy. 
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property that ought to engage the constant and serious attention of Govern. 
ment to the practical exclusion of petty offences and their punishment 
Now will anyone. show that native Magistrates acquit persons guilty of 
theft or pass light sentences on them? Native Magistrates rather incy, 
the displeasure of the Sessions Judges in very many cases by committip 
old thieves to the sessions. And Sessions Judges very rightly say that it js 
not proper to send up a person to the sessions simply because he was 
convicted of theft_on one or two other occasions. Is it not true that the 
Presidency Magistrates sometimes sentence convicts who have returned from 
the Andamans to only one or two months imprisonment? And can q 
single instance be cited where a native Magistrate has committed a mistake 
of this nature? Is it not a fact that whenever a thief is brought before 
a native Magistrate for trial, the native Magistrate asks the police to 
ascertain whether or not the man was previously convicted? Dacoity is not 
triable by Magistrates; but it would not be wholly out of place to ask 
whether Sessions Judges pass light sentences on dacoits? The writer has 
never seen shorter sentences than five years passed in dacoity cases. And 
tne dacoities for which such heavy sentences were passed were not dacoities 
of the old type, but petty dacoities of the nature of theft of paddy. The 
punishments which are inflicted in cases of rioting and unlawful assembly 
are unduly severe, the Magistrates not making any distinction in this respect 
between petty and serious cases. Murder and grievous hurt are committed 
to the sessions, and it is not right to hold Magistrates responsible for the 
sentences which are passed in these cases. Again, in how many cases 
out of those which are fit to be committed to the sessions do Deputy 
_ Magistrates acquit or discharge prisoners of their own accord? Certainly 
not even in two out of a hundred. The Magistrates cannot finally 
dispose of murder cases, and even when they can, they commit them to the 
sessions. ‘There are circulars on this subject issued by Government and the 
High Court, according to which Deputy Magistrates do not try even those 
cases in which Sessions Judges inflict asentence of six months or a year. 
To tell the truth, while the natives of the country are committed to the 
sessions even for trifling offences, Europeans are tried by LHuropean 
Magistrates only for simple hurt even when they have been guilty of murder. 


An instance of this nature came some time ago from Hyderabad, where 
the Magistrate, a military man, considered a fine of Rs. 200 sufficient punish- 
ment for a European who had killed a native of the country. It is true 
that the jury in this country are not very willing to pronounce the verdict 
of guilty in cases of murder. But considering the way in which such cases 
are sent up by the police, this unwillingness of the jury to condemn the 
accused is perfectly natural. Of course the jury ought to base their verdict 
on the evidence, be the result what it may. But experience has proved that 
the jury are not solely to blame in this respect. | 


Tne statement of the Government that native Magistrates are weak 
rust be pronounced to have been made hastily and without much consl- 
deration. The writer knows what stuff European Deputy Magistrates are 
made of. In point of general culture and legal knowledge they are inferior 
to the native officers. A fear of the law of libel prevents the writer from 
speaking unreservedly on this subject. But he can say this much, that 
instances are not rare of European Deputy Magistrates who like to live 10 
the style of the Civilians, and whose wives would deport themselves like great 
ladies. Such officers are always in need of money, and Government will know, 
if it enquires, what that means, Does Government mean to-say that Europeao 
Deputy Magistrates can convict indiscriminately and in disregard of the 
law? Does it advise its officers to set the law at naught and to pass heavy 
sentences? If the rulers admit that India is a civilised country, they 
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have to keep themselves within the four corners of the law. If Govern- 
ment thinks of adopting the proposal, worthy of a hangman, which has 
been made by an Anglo-Indian newspaper that in passing sentences Macgis- 
trates need not trouble themselves with the thought how their sentences will 
he looked upon by the Appellate Courts, what is the good of having Sessions 
Judges and High Courts 7? , 

The intention of Government is no doubt good, but it has not been 
sble to find out the true cause of the failure of police prosecutions. In the 
first place, the police does not know how to manage cases properly, and in 
the second place, as the defendants in the Magistrates’ Courts engage good 
pleaders, the police officers conducting the prosecution cannot cope with 
them, and their tutored witnesses break down under cross-examination. As 
a consequence a large number of the persons sent up by the police for trial 
are acquitted or discharged by the: Magistrates. The native Magistrates 
are therefore not to blame in the matter, and Government has certainly 
done them injustice by charging them with weakness. As a matter of fact, 
the sentences which are inflicted by native Magistrates are unusually heavy, 
and Government will commit a political blunder if it introduces Draco’s 
code into this country. | 

12. The Samaya, of the 4th July, thus criticises the despatch addressed 
to the Government of Bengal by the Govern- 


. d Native Magistrates. : 
CC ment of India on the subject of police reform :— 


1. The statement in the despatch, that trial by jury is unsuited t® 
this country, is objectionable. As the police often send up innocent person$ 
for trial, and as there are many bloodthirsty Judges eager to pass the sen- 
tence of death, a great many innocent lives would be lost but for the 
refusal of jurors to pronounce the verdict of guilty in such cases. And it 
is often seen that in those cases in which the Judge and the jury differ the 
High Court supports the finding of the jury. It is true that in some cases 
trial by jury leads to failure of justice, but that is due not to any inherent 
defect of the jury system, but to a faulty selection of jurors. The selection 
of jurors is now in the hands of the police, and as the police often selects 
ignorant shop-keepers as jurors in the mofussil, it is no wonder that the 
interest of justice should sometimes suffer at the hands of the jury. But 
assuch failure of justice occurs only in avery small number of cases, Govern- 
ment is certainly not justified in making a wholesale condemnation of the 
jury system. 

2. The writer is at a loss to find out the reason why the Governor- 
General calls the native Magistrates weak. Whatis the meaning of the 
term weak in this connection P Asno one is now appointed a Deputy Magis- 
trate who has not passed a special examination or the highest law examina- 
tion of the Calcutta University, Deputy Magistrates cannot be considered to 


be weak in point of education and intelligence, and they are as a body 


laborious, impartial, and well up in work. It will not, therefore, be proper 
to call them weak if by weakness is meant lack of working capacity. But 
if this charge of weakness is meant to be only a pretext for facilitating the 
admission of Europeans into the Subordinate Executive Service, the writer 
will have nothing to say. He issure, however, that the effect of employing 
Europeans largely in the Subordinate Executive Service will only be to 
produce greater oppression of the people. 3 

_ 8. Itisstated in the despatch that Magistrates do not properly super- 
vise the work of their subordinates. This is true. The Magistrates have 
to do a good deal of treasury work, and they are therefore compelled to leave 
the faujdart in the hands of the Joint-Magistrates, and this state of things 
will continue so long as different persons are not appointed to take charge 
of the Faujdari and the Collectorate departments. 


SAMAYA) 
July 4th, 1890. 
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4, The statement is also true that the increase which has taken place 
in the number of pleaders is the cause of the increased number of acquittals 


in criminal cases. But this should be no cause for apprehension, for 


it only means that facilities for obtaining justice have increased. Ag the 
Court Inspectors who conduct prosecutions on behalf of the police cannot 
cope with the pleaders engaged on the side of the accused, a large number 
of these prosecutions necessarily fail. And this will continue to be the Case 


so long as steps are not taken by Government to strengthen the police in the 
magisterial courts. 


(c) — Jails. 


13. The woke of the 7 1 —— the following on the 
ne ast years Jail Administration Report .— 
pated mnesin a’ tee prices of food articles soted in 
the report many will conclude that the prisoners in the jails are well fed. 
but they tell a very different story who have actually seen the sort of food 
that is given to the prisoners. The report states that rice selling at Rs, 3-14 
and Rs. 3-9 per maund is supplied to the prisoners. This means that the 
prisoners use rice of the same quality as is used by middle class people. But 
can this be believed? The writer has noticed with sorrow the expression of 
Government’s satisfaction at the economy practised by Jail Superintendents 
in certain districts. This expression of satisfaction by Government will 
induce Jail Superintendents in all the districts to practise economy at the 
cost of the prisoners in the jails. Such economy will mean starvation for 
the jail population. 

Notwithstanding the increase made by Dr. Lethbridge of the sleeping 
accommodation of the prisoners, mortality has increased amongst them. 
This shows that the health of the prisoners will improve, not by improving 
their sleeping accommodation, but by making arrangements for the supply of 
better food to them. Government should make French prisons their model 
in the matter of feeding prisoners. 

14. The Bangabds?, of the 5th July, says that the Government has 

The Jail Report explained away the increase in the number of 
| ! prisoners in the jails of Bengal during the 
last year by saying that it was due to unusual scarcity of food in many parts of 
the country. And that is the explanation which is given by Government when- 
ever there is an increase in the number of prisoners. But Government does 
not admit the existence of scarcity in the country when scarcity actually 
prevails, and it takes no steps to alleviate people’s sufferings from scarcity. 
Only last year, when it was pointed out that the people in certain parts of the 
country were in distress from scarcity of food, Government did not at first pay 
any heed to the representations of the press. But now that the distress 1s 
over, Goveroment finds it convenient to make use of the fact, and it admits 
that there was distress ! Would it not, therefore, be better for Government to 
admit the existence of scarcity, when the admission will result in great benefit 
to the people, and thus to keep everything straight in the matter of giving 
explanations, 

15. The Som Prakésh, of the 7th July, is sorry to learn from the Bengal 
Jail Administration Report for 1888-89 that 
during that year the jail population of Bengal 
increased by over 4,000. Such increase is certainly not creditable to the British 
Government. As the jail population of Bengal is systematically increasing 
year after year, it will not do to say in explanation of the last year's increase 
that it was due to the occurrence of famine. The writer is sure that the 
jail population will continue to increase so long as the police and the) 
administration are not reformed. Instead of treating the prisoners 10 the 
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saite with severity, steps should be taken to reform their character and to 
rduce them to live honest lives after their release. 


(4) — Education. 


16, The Saké, of the Ist July, says that the University authorities 
appointment of question-framers in have violated a rule almost as soon as they 
‘ho Calcutta University. have made it. It was heard that the questions 
for the next University Examinations would be framed by gentlemen not 
connected with any college in Bengal. But facts have falsified this 
mour. Messrs. Kuchler and Tawney are connected with colleges in 
Bengal, and yet they have been appointed to set questions. An exception 
may perhaps be made in favour of Mr. Kuchler, for he is a Professor in the 
Seebpore Engineering College, an institution which has nothing to do with 
the Arts Examinations. But Mr. Nash, who has, after his election, as Regis- 
trar of the University, been appointed to the Presidency College, will, in his 
capacity of Registrar, be at perfect liberty to see the question papers for all 
the examinations. Nice arrangement indeed! Not the slightest imputa- 
tion is of course intended against the probity of Mr. Tawney’s or Mr. Nash’s 
character ; but why should a rule be violated in its very first application ? 
The weakness of the University authorities is really deplorable. - 

17. The Sudhakar, of the 4th July, strongly protests against the 

order of Government prohibiting the use of 
eee andthe =the Mohsin Fund by Mussulman students 
 eanaiae reading for the B. L. Examination. In the 
present backward condition of Mahomedan education, Government 
should not throw this new obstacle in the way of their progress. If 
Government withdraws this order, which has had the effect of depriving 
Mussulman B. L. students of the advantage of acheap legal education, 
it will widen the door to the high education of the Mahomedans. 

18. The Dacca Prakash, of the 5th July, says that in consequence 

of the agitation made in this paper against the 
pibeo Dinanath Nath Sen, Offciat- gelection of text-books by Baboo Dinanath 
aie Sen, Officiating Inspector of Schools, Dacca 
Circle, the Director of Public Instruction wrote a note on the lst May 
last, rejecting nearly the whole of the list of books pers by Baboo 
Divnanath. But as the note has not yet been circulated in this part of the 
country, the sale of the books written by Dinanath Baboo and his friends, 
and rejected by the Director, continues unchecked, and people have been 
compelled to purchase them at twice or three times their proper price. 
Who is to compensate these buyers for the loss which they have suffered 
in this way ? Again, as the perusal of many of these books is calculated 
to undermine the student’s notions of morality and his faith in his own 
religion, many guardians have ceased sending their boys to school. It is 
therefore high time for Government to look to the matter. Baboo Dina- 
hath is not a pucca Inspector, nor has he any chance of becoming one. He 
has been in Dacca too long, and he should be removed elsewhere. 


(e)—Local Self-Government and Municipal Administration. 


: 19. Acorrespondent of the Sudhdkar, 
a order of the Dacca Muni- of the 4th July, writes to the following 

effect :— 

The Dacca Municipality has, at the instance of influential Hindoo 
gentlemen like Baboo Rajani Kanta Chowhuri, Pleader, Baboo Dina Nath 
Sen, Inspector of Schools, and Baboo Kunjalal, Medical Practitioner, ordered 
the Mahomedan burial-ground at Genderia, in that town, to be removed 
tleewhere, The Chairman and the Vice-Chairman of the Municipality 
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being both Hindus, did not consider it worth their while to 
feelings of the Mahomedans in issuing this order. 


The Mahomedan community of the place have submitted 
against this order, showing good reasons why the municipality 5 
carry it out. And the writer hopes that the Government will se 
unjust order of the Dacca Municipality is withdrawn. 


The editor remarks that this treatment of Mahomedan interests 
elected Hindu members of a municipality ought to convince peopl 
the result of the introduction of the elective principle into the Leg 
Councils will be extremely injurious to the Mahomedans, 


20. The Samaya, of the 4th July, says that as the enquiry into the 


; management of the printing establishment of 

cate Printing, establishment of the the Calcutta Municipality has brought to light 

much fraud and irregularity in connection 

with the keeping of accounts and the purchase of stationery, the municipal 

authorities should abolish the establishment altogether, and get their printing 

work done by outsiders. And they should, with the object of securing 

good work and favourable terms, encourage competition by inviting separate 
tenders on every occasion. 
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21. The same paper has the following on 
The Lieutenant-Governor’s Resolution ' ss , ; 
oa ts Gate tale-senend Gaaneal the Lieutenant Governor S Resolution on the 
Calcutta rate-payers’ memorial :— 


1. The Resolution is written by Mr. Cotton and is full of hollow and 
irrelevant statements. It is based on the minute written by Sir Henry 
Harrison, the late Chairman of the Calcutta Municipality, and the eternal 
enemy of the rate-payers. 


2. The Resolution states that the objections raised by the memo- | 
rialists were fully discussed and decided in the Bengal Council. But is it 
not a fact that none of the amendments to the provisions of the Bill 
which were then proposed by the non-official members of the Council were 
accepted ? Has the Lieutenant-Governor forgotten that from his seat 
in the Council he supported only his European colleagues? If the objec- 
tions taken by the memorialists had been properly decided at that time, His 
Honour would have been saved the trouble of writing this Resolution and 
the rate-payers the insult which they have received at His Honour’s hands. 


&. The writer is not sorry for the hard words in which Sir Henry 
Harrison has vented his spleen against the rate-payers in his minute; he is 
sorry for the way in which His Honour has investigated the case of the 
rate-payers. There would have been no ground for complaint if the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor had asked the rate-payers to tell him what reply they could 
make to Sir Henry Harrison’s minute, considered the minute and the rate 
payers’ reply to it, and then written a Resolution dwelling impartially on 
both sides of the question, As it is, Sir Steuart Bayley has acted most 
improperly by taking Sir Henry’s statements as gospel truth and rejecting 
the prayer of the memorialists on the strength of those statements. 


4. It is stated in the Resolution that very large houses being in the 
khas possession of their owners, it is impossible to assess them to the municl- 
pal rates on the basis of a comparison thereof with rented houses. This's 
quite a childish statement, for it is not to be believed that a wise Government 
like that of this country considers it a really difficult task to assess residential 
houses to the municipal rates. Lt is certainly not so difficult to ascertain 
the probable rent of a house as it is to ascertain its probable value. 
Again, as there are rented houses in almost every part of the town, the pro- 
bable rent of residential houses of small and middle sizes can be easily ascet- 
tained by comparing those bouses with the rented ones. The only 
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ifficulty arises in the case of large houses, whose number, however, is exceed- 
ingly small, Now the value of a large house can be accurately ascertained 
only if there be similar houses near it, and if some of them have been recently 
- This shows that the valuation of large houses must in the majority 
of cases be mere guess work. And if the value of such houses can be ascer- 
tained by guess, surely their rent can also be ascertained in the same way. 
What has the Lieutenant-Governor to say to this? 

5. As regards the statement that the number of rented houses is very 
small, it may be asked, has the Lieutenant-Governor or his Secretary, 
Mr. Cotton, or Sir Henry Harrison, ascertained its correctness by preparing 
a comparative list of rented an‘ residential houses, or is this statement a mere 
foment of their imagination? The writer knows that in Calcutta, at any 
rate, the number of rented houses is larger than that of residential houses. 

6. The Lieutenant-Governor says that English law cannot apply to 
India. Now. the people of this country would have been very glad if this 
principle had been adhered to in all cases. But no;—it is observed only 
when taxes are to be assessed, and it is abandoned when the police is to be 
upheld in its attempt to enter the zenana, Is the exhibition of such 
inconsistency worthy of aruler? The writer would have been glad if instead 
of giving such incoherent reasons for his rejection of the memorial, the 
Lieutenant-Governor had plainly said “the country is under our rule; we will 
do anything we like, and you need not say anything by way of protest.” 

7. Let the Lieutenant-Governor assign whatever reasons he thinks 
proper for his rejection of the memorial, the people have no longer any doubt 
that in framing the new Municipal Act the legislators had the comfort and 
happiness of the Kuropeans more in view than anything else. The Lieute- 
nant-Governor and his official Councillors stated from their seats in the 
Council that in framing the new Act no suggestions could be taken from the 
native members. It is perhaps the desire of the authorities that no black 
man should live in the town. The Lieutenant-Governor would have passed 
avery different Resolution if the majority of the population of Calcutta had 
been Europeans living in houses of their own. 


( f)— Questions affecting the land. 


22. A correspondent of the Dainik-o-Samdchar Chandrika, of the 6th 
July, writes as follows from Midnapore :— 
The zemindars of the Midnapore 


district, The affairs of the zemindars of Midna- 

pore having been in an involved condition 
for some time past, Mr. Harrison, during his Collectorship of the district, did 
them a great favour by issuing an order to the effect that the estate of no 
zemindar would be put up to sale for arrears of revenue for one instalment 
if he should pay all his dues to Government when the next instalment should 
become due. Under that order the zemindars who could not pay the instal- 
ment which became due in the month of Chaitra 1296B.E. tendered all 
their dues at the next instalment. But Mr. Marriott, the preseat Collector, 
refused to accept the arrears and has put up to auction the estates of several 
of these zemindars, who have been in consequence ruined. 


(9)—Railways and communications, including canals and irrigation. 


23. A correspondent of the Chdruvdrtd, of the 30th June, writing 
. from Kalipore in the Mymensingh district, says 
inthe yproPoted extension of road that the road from Galakpore to Shahagup) 


© Mymensingh district. 


is proposed to be extended to Teligati, but is 
of opinion that if instead of extending the road in the proposed direction, it 
s made to pass by Chandan Kandi and through Rajibpore and Kumanura 
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( we 


and is ultimately joined with the Barari road, the work would be both 
expensive and more convenient to the public. 7” 
24. The Bangabds?, of the 5th July, has learnt that there are no ood 
. roads in Kshetupara, a village in the Pabe 
Prac wy in a village in the Pubna istrict, and that the existing roa : 

repaired. 

; ? 25. The same paper has learnt that 
gondt 2 Dhamas in the Burdwan there are no good roads in Dhamas, ip the 
Burdwan district. 


(h\— General. 


26. Referring to the question asked by Mr. Bradlaagh in Parliament 

regarding Mr. Currie, Magistrate of Howrah, 
the Sanjivant, of the 5th July, says that 
when the Under-Secretary of State has not been able to justify Mr. Currie’s 
conduct, it will be imposeible for the Government of Bengal to pronounce 
him innocent. It is to be regretted that there should be civilian high- 
handedness under such aruler as Sir Steuart Bayley. People’s respect fo; 
Sir Steuart will greatly diminish if Messrs. Luson and Currie are allowed to 
escape scot-free. They expect that His Honour will deal properly with 
these two civilians. It is hoped the Lieutenant-Governor will soon publish 
his Resolution in regard to Mr. Carrie. The people of Howrah heartily wish 
that Mr. Currie may be posted elsewhere on his return from furlough. 


ds are not 


Mr. Currie, Magistrate of Howrah. 


I1I.—LecGisnative. 


27. The Pratikar, of the 4th July, says that no objection can be made 
| against the amendment of the Revenue Sale 
Rone Proposed amendment of the Taw in the form which has been proposed 
by Government. The amended law will be 
beneficial to both zemindar and ryot. 

: 28. The Sudhakar, of the 4th July, 
Rare ererosed amendment of the considers it likely that the Bill to amend the 
Revenue Sale Law will meet with everybody's 

approval, 


29. The Sanjivani, of the 5th July, has 


The Indian Penal Code and offences the following oe 


against the sex. 

It is shocking to think that the civilised 
English Government of India should by its Penal Code do an injustice to the 
women of India, an injustice greater than any that could be perpetrated upon 
the sex. Government has been repeatedly asked to modify the provisions of 
that Code relating to crim: s upon women, but it has maintained a determined 
silence, why no one can tell. It is time forthe people of India to gird up 
their loins in order to awake Government from its sleep. 

In the Criminal Sessions of the High Court held in the month of 
December or January last a man was brought up for trial on a charge of 
having cohabited with a girl alittle above ten years old. ‘The man could not 
be convicted under the law, because he had first obtained the consent of the 
girl and the girl was above ten years of age. But the presiding Judge 
Mr. Justice Norris could not refrain from expressing his utmost abhorrence 
for the wretch. Ought the law under which such a scoundrel can escape 
unpunished to be called a law or an infliction on the sex ? 

There is another section of the Penal Code which gives an Indian 
husband the right to use the person of his wife without her consent provide 
she is above ten years of age. For the privilege conferred on the husboo 
by this section, who knows how many poor female lives are rendered mise” 
able forever? It is not probable that the authorities should know of 3 
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the horrible things that take place in the darkness of the night in the zenana - 


of an Indian household. 

Cases too are frequently turning up in the law courts of brutal outrages 
on girls, and yet the Government thinks fit not to move in the matter. 
Ought the Government to go on sleeping whilst the girls of the country are 
being thus brutally killed? The writer will not let the Government 
sleep over the matter any longer. The majority of the Indian people will no 
Joubt oppose any alteration of the law; but their number is fast multiplying 
who would subvert the existing state of things. Still it is to be hoped that 
the Government will of its own motion put down these hateful crimes. 


90, The Saraswat Patra, of the 5th July, is glad to see Government 

directing its attention to the question of 

The proposed amendment of the amending the Revenue Sale Law. The 

—"" changes proposed by the Government of 

Bengal in the existing law are every one of them necessary and will greatly 
benefit the parties concerned. 

3l. The Dacca Prakash, of the 6th July, 


The proposed amendment of the am 
thus criticises the proposals to amend the 


Revenue Sale Law. 


Revenue Sale Law :— 


1. It has been proposed that, in cases of default, the zemindars 
should be served with notices informing them that the revenue due from 
them has not been paid. But it is desirable that such notices should be 
served not only on the zemindars, but also on their creditors, on the person 
or persons to whom their estates have been mortgaged, on their heirs, on 
the persons holding tenures under them, on every person, in short, who is 
likely to suffer loss from the sale of their estates. 

2. The proposal to accept revenue from the defaulters on the day of 
sale, and before their estates have been actually sold, is no doubt a good one. 
But the proposal to fine defaulters in such cases is an unreasonable one and 
should be abandoned. The defaulters, instead of being fined, may be 
required to pay interest on the revenue due from them at the rate at 
which interest is charged on Government securities. As defaulters will 
have to bear the cost of serving notices and to pay for the stamps which are 
to be affixed to their applications, no additional burden in the shape of a fine 
should be imposed on them. The levy of a fine, under these circumstances, 
will only mean that Government intends to make money out of this affair. 
Besides, as the zemindars sometimes become defaulters with the view of 
defrauding either their heirs or their creditors, the proposed fine will, in 
many instances, fall upon such heirs or creditors. 

3. It is proposed to take due care about the proper service of the sale 
notices. Where the defaulting mehal is a very large one, the service of 
the sale notice on a single person in a village within that mehal will be of 
house. It is therefore desirable that printed lists containing the names of 
all the defaulting mehals within a commissionership, with the dates on which 
and the his/s for which they will be sold, should be prepared and distributed 
by post free of charge to all the village punchayats within the commis- 
‘ionership. By this means all persons interested, in any way, in any one 
of the defaulting mehals will receive information of the sale of that mehal, 
and so the attempts of interested persons to keep the notice of sale secret 
will be effectually defeated. The cost of printing and serving these notices 
Will not exceed the cost which is now incurred for the same purpose. 
To show how this will be. There are 28,022 villages within the Dacca 

Nision, and supposing there are as many punchayets within it, 28,500 
notices will be required for the puachayets as well as for the courts, collec- 
lorates and registry offices within the division. And supposing that a 
‘ingle notice consists of on an average four sheets of paper, 28,500 notices 
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will require 228 reams of paper, which will cost 400 rupees. The 
charge will amount to Rs. 400. Thus the printing of notices for 
districts of the Dacca Division will cost Rs. 800. And supposing the num}. 
of defaulting mehals in the division to be 800, the sale notice for oak 
mehal will cost only one rupee. Bat the cost of serving a sale notice fo 

mehal now amounts on an average to Rs. 4& or 5, and in no case to legs than 
Rs. 2-4. Government should therefore adopt the writer’s proposal regardin 

the service and publication of sale notices. : 

4. Where a defaulting mehal is under mortgage,it is proposed to give 
the mortgagee notice of the default. It should, however be borne in mind 
in this connection that in sales in execution of the decrees of Civil Courts 
references to mortgages on the property to be sold, unaccompanied ag they 
are by any statement as to whether the mortgages have been redeemed or 
not, tend to make the intending purchasers suspicious and thereby lower the 
value of the property. Government will, therefore, have to take care that 
no such consequence arises from serving sale notices on mortgagees, 

5. The proposal to give greater facilities to a co-sharer in recoverine 
from the other co-sharers is a very proper one. And considering the trouble 
and expense to which people paying the road cess, the dak cess, and other 
cesses for others are put in recovering their dues, it is very necessary that 
similar facilities should be given to all who pay what other people ought to 
pay. 

62. The Grdmvdsi, of the 7th July, says that the proposed amendment 

The proposed amendment of the Of the Revenue Sale Law will, if carried out, 
Revenue Sale Law. confer much benefit on the zemindars. But 
the provision as to fining defaulters one-fourth of the amount of the revenue 
due from them is objectionable. It will cause great hardship to persons 
paying large revenues. It is therefore desirable that when the revenue due 
is less than Rs, 10,000, the fine should be 4 of the revenue, and when the 
revenue exceeds Rs. 10,000, the fine should be 2 of the revenue. Permis- 
sion should also be given to defaulters to pay revenue on the day of sale. 

At present an entire estate is sold by auction if only one of its joint- 
owners fails to pay his share of the revenue, It also happens that a co-sharer 
of an estate purposely becomes a defaulter with the view of harassing the 
other co-sharers. Permission should therefore be given to each co-sharer to 


pay his share of the revenue separately, default involving the sale of only the 
defaulter’s share. 


88. The Dainik-o-Samdchdr Chandrikd, of the 9th July, says that it 
The Cattle Trespass Act Amendment is quite puzzled to find that the Cattle Trespass 
a. Bill, instead of softening the rigours of the 
existing cruel law on the subject, is going to increase them, and that instead 
of extinguishing the fire it is very likely to fan it into a flame. 

In introducing the Bill in the Legislative Council, Mr. Hutchins plainly 
stated that it has been framed at the request of the European planters 10 
India. This is placing another foot onthe breast of the poor ryot for the 
benefit of the European planter! The planter may rejoice, but the poor ryot 
is completely undone. 

The new law will enhance the amounts of fine which may be imposed, 
and empower Criminal Courts to award damages. The planter will thus be 
spared the trouble of suing for damages in the Civil Courts, for which he has 
a special dislike. 

Mr. Tutchins’ excuse for increasing the rigour of the existing law's 
that in Assam and Orissa, the ryots possessing a peculiar tact in ¢ 
back their cattle whenever they choose, it is not easy to impound the 
animals in those provinces. And he therefore believes that the provision! 
of the new law will have the effect of completely preventing the stray10g 
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cattle, and thus the measure, whilst not oppressing the ryot, will protect the 
‘aterests of tbe planter. 


Mr. Hutchins, it seems, felt that it would not look well to justify the 
assing of a law in India on the ground that the planters alone wanted it, 
and he therefore pressed the name of the Maharajah of Bhinga into service. 
I¢ was stated that the Maharaja of Bhinga felt the necessity of introducing 
a stringent cattle trespass law into his estates, and had therefore asked the 
Government of India to pass such a law. 


But is the Maharaja of Bhinga the only zemindar in India? Are there 
not bigger zemindars in India than the Maharsjah of Bhinga? The 
British Indian Assvciation should at once protest against Mr. Hutchins’ 
Bill. Tne protest, of course, will do no good, for, say what he might, 
Mr. Hutchins introduced the Bill solely for the benefit of the planters. ‘The 

roposed law cannot be justified on the ground that the ryots wilfully allow 
their cattle to trespass into the fields of the planters. An Indian ryot can 
never have the boldness to damage a European planter’s cultivation wilfully. 
The legislature certainly fails in its duty when it sacrifices the weak to 
promote the interests of the strong, and such a sacrifice is certainly going 
to be made thisin new law. 


1V.—Native States. 


34. The Surabhi-o-Patakd, of the 4th July, has the following on 
Cashmere :—The days of Cashmere’s happiness 
are gone, and the sun of her independence has 
set not to rise again. From this time, Cashmere is placed at the feet of 
foreigners. The gloom of subjection has settled over the face of Cashmere 
and it will not be easily removed. ‘This is what the writer has long appre- 
hended. The loss of Cashmere’s independence has grieved the writer more 
than the loss of independence by any other State, first because the Maharaja 
of Cashmere is an innocent man, and secondly because the English have been 
guilty of grossly unjust behaviour towards him. It is now rumoured that the 
Maharaja will never be allowed to rule freely. And this means the fulfil- 
ment of the writer’s own prediction regarding Cashmere. Heaven grant that 
this rumour may prove false, but the writer is unable to entertain the hope 
that it will prove false. The number of visitors in Cashmere is gradually 
increasing, and Colonel Nisbet is making preparations for their entertainment. 
The cost of these entertainments will probably be paid from the Cashmere 
treasury, and the reader should reflect under whose rule Cashmere now is. 


35. The Dainik-o-Samdchér Chandrikd, of the 7th July, has the 
following on the subject of Cashmere :— 


Fortune has forsaken Cashmere for good; the 
throne of Cashmere will not be returned to Pratap Singh nor to any of his 
brothers. Ram Singh already understands this. Amar Singh will soon under- 
stand it. It would have been better if the whole royal family of Cashmere had 
been extinguished. Where are they now who advised the writer of this 
paper to place reliance on the word of hope uttered by Lord Lansdowne in 
regard to Cashmere, and who blamed him for having disbelieved His Excel- 
lency ? Let them now come and say whether or not any reliance can be placed 
crought to be placed on hopeful words uttered by His Excellency in connec- 
on with Cashmere. The writer cannot believe the words of the man who 


Cashmere. 


Cashmere. 


Says that he will do what cannot possibly be done. The reason why Cashmere 


has been occupied by the English Government is no longer unknown to any 
one; nor does the Gilgit mystery still remain unravelled. Gilgit is the road 
ty which Russia can enter India, and it is for the purpose of closing that 
road that Cashmere bas been occupied by the English. 
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Englishmen will rather forsake Christ than give up Cashmere. ’ 
them only once say plainly; ‘* We will have to close the Gilgit roaq sailed 
Russia, and we have been compelled to take Cashmere for the sake of Giloi, » 
and India will be satisfied. Cashmere has lost its independence fo, eve 
No amount of agitation will shake the resolution of Government to hold a 
to Cashmere, and Mr. Bradlaugh is labouring to no purpose in patting 
questions about it in Parliament. | 8 

Reference is then made to the recent discussion and division in 
the House of Commons on the Cashmere question, resulting in Mr, Brad. 
laugh’s defeat by a large Majority, and the following remarks are made — 
The writer is neither astonished nor disappointed at this. He has been 
saying all along that Cashmere will never be returned to Pratap Singh 
and that the efforts of Mr. Bradlaugh to get it back for that Prince 
are sure to fail. It is not an easy thing after all to give up a State which has 
been once occupied. Can the zemindar restore the mehal he has resumed ? 
Parliament thanked Lord Dalhousie for extending the limit of the British 
Empire in India by annexing a number of native states. And if those 
annexations had not brought about the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857, the annex. 
ation policy would not in all probability have been abandoned. The later 
professions of liberality on the part of Government in regard to the native 
states are due to an apprehension of danger, And there appears no reason 
why, where no such apprehension exists, the annexation policy of Lord 
Dalhousie should not be indirectly adcpted. As a direct assumption of 
the government of Cashmere was calculated to arouse suspicions in the minds 
of the other native princes, Government has had recourse to a master-stroke 
of policy by annexing the state in a covert form. According to Sir John 
Gorst, Cashmere has been taken in the interest of its people, and as there 
is no apprehension of danger from its annexation, Parliament will accept 
Sir John’s view as the right one. Parliament also knows that the annexation 
of Cashmere will enlarge the limits of the British Empire, promote the interests 
of British trade, and secure livelihood to a large number of Englishmen; and 
it cannot, therefore, object to its annexation. It is said that the restoration 
of the Maharaja will mean fresh misery for Cashmere. But will the Viceroy 
say on oath that the people of Cashmere were immersed in misery during the 
administration of the Maharaja and that they are now enjoying peace and 
happiness? The long and short of it is that the members of Parliament will 
not enquire and have no mind to enquire into the real facts of the case, and 
will approve of the doing of their naibs and gomastas. Will not this treatment 


of - Cashmere question by Parliament be a lesson to the Congres 
sists 


86. The Samrdd Prabhakar, of the 10th July, has the following :— 


iti Sir John Gorst’s reply to Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
question in Parliament relating to the Cash- 
mere State has wounded the writer’s feelings, Mr. Bradlaugh did not ask the 
Under-Secretary of State to reinstate the Maharaja. All be wanted him 
to do was to appoint a Committee to enquire into the charges made agalast 
the Maharaja. Under the British rule even the street beggar gets a falt 
trial, and should that privilege be denied to a man like the Maharaja of 
Cashmere? Yes, Sir John Gorst has tarnished the glory of English rule 10 
India by flatly denying the Maharaja that privilege. 


Sir John Gorst said that the Maharaja is an incompetent and corrupt 
ruler. But what objection could Sir John have had to establish that fact Y 
an openenquiry? May not Sir John’s refusal to appoint a committee © 
enquiry be interpreted by the public as meaning inability on bis part to 
substantiate the charges made against the Maharaja? The conduct of the 
Government in regard to Cashmere is really regrettable. 
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VI.—MIscELLANEOUs, 


37. Tne Chdruvartd, of the 80th June, says that the people of the 


Lower Provinces thought they had got a-really 

popular feeling towards Sir Steuart ood ruler after Sir Rivers Thompson, because 

Bayley. Sir Steuart Bayley won their hearts in a short 

ime after his accession to the Bengal musnud in a manner which Sir Rivers 

sould not do during his whole five years’ rule, But people’s feelings in 
regard to Sir Steuart have recently changed for the following reasons :— 


(1). The rejection of the Calcutta rate-payers’ memorial on the 
advice of Sir Henry Harrison and Mr. Cotton. 
(2). The dismissal of the three Assistant-Surgeons. 


(8). Disregarding the prayers of the oppressed ryots of Jessore. 


Tnis last circumstance has given the greatest shock to people’s feelings 
in regard to their ruler. And the people have suffered a good deal before 
allowing their feelings of love and respect for Sir Steuart to undergo any 
change. ‘The Jessore question having been raised in Parliament, the Secre- 
tary of State has written to the Government of India on the subject, and 
Sir Steuart Bayley, it is said, has therefore appointed an officer to enquire 
into the matter. ‘This will be, for Sir Steuart, an ordeal of fire. 

The writer was happy to see his countrymen loving Sir Steuart Bayley, 
and he is equally sorry to find their love for Sir Steuart displaced by a 


different feeling. 


88. The Sudhdkar, of the 4th July, says that the congressists them- 
selves are guilty of fraud of a more heinous 
nature in the matter of getting signatures to 
petitions to Parliament than that which has been charged against Sir Syed 
Ahmed in the same connection in the Sanjtvant of the 21st June (see 
Report on Native Papers for week ending the 28th June, paragraph 28). 
Signatures to petitions in favour of Mr. Bradlaugh’s Bill have been obtained 
from ignorant Mussulmans in many places under the false plea that the 
object of the petitions was to get the burden of taxation lightened. The 
Mahomedans have never made use of such misrepresentations in order to 
obtain signatures to the petitions on their side. If the Sanjéoant wants a 
stronger proof of its own and of its partisans’ untruthfulness, the writer will 
only recall the fact that about two years ago it did not scruple to publish the 
names of some Mussulmans as Congress delegates who, however, had no con- 
nection with that movement. 


The Sanjivanté and the Mussulmans. 


CHARUVARTA, 
June 30th, 1890, 


SUDHAKAR, 
July 4th, 1890. 


09. The Samvdd Prabhdkar, of the 4th July, says that the programme samvap Passaaxan 


of the Lieutenant-Governor’s approaching tour 
ort? Lieutenant-Governor's coming jg wel] planned, But it will be a matter of 
: rejoicing if the Lieutenant-Governor goes 
about inspecting unostentatiously and without holding durbars or allowing 
lluminations, fireworks, and the like. His Honour may accept addresses; 
but why spend money on vain amusements? Great good may be done by 
establishing scholarships to be called after Sir Steuart Bayley with the money 
which would be so wasted. An expression of such a wish by the Lieutenant- 
Governor to the divisional officers will have the desired effect. 


40. The Surabhi-o-Patakd, of the 4th July, says that the Pioneer is 
very sorry that native gentlemen do not now 

Poy ‘oneer newspaper and the take off their shoes as a mark of respect in 
pegs the presence of Englishmen. But the Ptoneer 
should bear in mind that the times are altered, and it is no good complaining 
of the inevitable, If any one has any good reason to make complaint on this 
Score it is the natives of this country and not Englishmen. Lord Clive 
appeared before the Nawabs of Bengal with head and feet uncovered, but 
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even a nondescript Englishman in these days considers it downright 
degradation to bend his head to a Nawab. 


41. A special correspondent of the Bangabdst, of the 5th July, Writes 
as follows about the recent floods in the river 
Damodar :— 


There were floods in the river Damodar on the 24th June last. The o,. 
respondent visited the flooded villages Lakhra, Nutangram, Balarampore 
Shalingdanga, Bergram, Gangarampore and several others in the Burdwan 
district five days after the occurrence. On arriving at what was once the 
village of Lakhra, the correspondent found no trace of the village excepting 
two solitary walls standing above the surface of the water, Everything 
else was under water. The correspondent next went to the Do-bund 
where some thirty or thirty-five villagers—men, women and children—were 
found to have taken refuge. Some of these people fell at the correspon. 
dent’s feet, apparently taking him for a Deputy Magistrate, and would not rise 
on apy account, and rose only on being given to understand that he was 
only a newspaper correspondent. Thecries of these villagers for succour 
and for life were really heart-rending. And the sight of these men—home. 
less, starving, exposed to the rain and without any other shelter except 
the sky overhead, a wet rag their only clothing, and shivering in the 
strongly blowing wind—was enough to send a shudder through the corres. 
pondent’s heart. The sight of the women and the children was particularly 
painful, the former having only a short napkin or a rag round their waists. 
All these human beings had lived the first three days on the embankment 
on a few handfuls of moistened rice. On the fourth day they received a 
supply of rice, dal, earthen pots for cooking, and fire-wood from a gentleman 
of Bergram. And on the day the correspondent visited them they received 
a similar supply. But considering their number the supply was an insufl- 


clen{ one. : 


One need only see these surviving villagers of Lakhra, now living on 
the Do-bund embankment, in order to realise the pitiable plight to which 
they have been reduced. Scarcity or even famine is a small evil compared 
with the sufferings of these men, homeless, penniless, famished, and unclad 
as they are. There cannot be a better opportunity than this for charity to 
make itself felt, and people who wish to make the best use of their money 
should come forward to relieve the distress of these men. 


The condition of the villages Shallingdanga, Balarampore, Gangaram- 
pore, and Bergram is equally deplorable. Houses have come down, cattle have 
been carried off, and granaries have been washed away. Nothing but wreck 
and ruin meets the eye in every direction. Many of the villagers, too, are 
missing, and it is not known whether they have fled or have been borne away 
by the tide. 


No one has yet visited the inundated places on behalf of Government. 
Baboo Ramesh Chandra Dutt is now Magistrate of Burdwan. Himself a 
native, he will understand the language of the people and their condition, 
and it is therefore hoped that he will at once make a tour through the 
flooded tracts. 


42. he Dacca Gazette, of the 7th July, says that few Englishmen 

Mr. Greaves, District and Sessions are met with in India who have a nobler 
Judge of Sylhet. mind and a more sympathetic heart thaa 
Mr. Greaves, the District and Sessions Judge of Sylhet, who is on the evé 
of his departure from this country. During the few days Mr. Greaves wa 
Judge of Dacca, he made himself a favourite with the public, who 
wondered why he had accepted Government service instead of entering 
into holy orders. That the glory of English rule in India remains stl 


Floods in the Damodar. 
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sotanished is because a few men like Mr. Greaves are still met with 
among the officials. The people of Sylhet are sincerely sorry to lose 


Mr, Greaves. 
43, The Samvdd Prabha f th 
rhe agitation basedon Hari Charan the agitation made by certain English editors 
Maiti’s case. against the marriage system of the Hindus 
nn the ground of the death of the girl Fulmani from the brutality of her 
husband Hari Charan Maiti :— 


“yen if it be true that the girl Fulmani has fallen a victim to the 
brutal lust of her husband, it is wrong to condemn Hindu society on that 
sccount. Hari Charan is a released convict, and a whole society should 
not be judged by the acts of its released convicts, very mail brings us 
news of such horrible things as the murder of wives by husbands, of 
husbands by wives, and of children by parents in England. But should one 
judge of the character of the entire English people by things like these? 
Wicked Jow class men are everywhere brutal, and a whole society should not be 
judged by what they do. Should one judge of the loyalty of the English 
people by the several attempts made by Englishmen upon the life of the 
Queen? The mystery connected with the death of Fulmani is not yet 
revealed. It has been proved that she was of an age when females in this 
country are capable of cohabiting with their husbands. Hari Charan may 
nevertheless have been guilty of brutal violence. But those English men 
who want to reform Hindu society should first of all set themselves to remove 
the evils of their own social system. ” 


Untya PAPERs. 


44, The Uriya and Navasamvdd, of the 18th June, is sorry to learn 
ae that the Government of Bengal have enter- 
itt . tained a proposal to reduce the number of the 


Durga Puja holidays. 


45. The Samvddvahikd, of the 19th June, approves of the endeavours 

A legislative proposal of the Govern- of the Government of India to pass an Act 

ment of India, making the destruction of those birds of prey 

punishable that live on insects which destroy the crops in the fields and valuable 
trees in the gardens. 


46. The same paper is glad to find oe Mr. Cornish, the Collector of 
7 Balasore, is making long tours in the interior 

Mr, C l 9 ° 4 . . - sd 
“nish, Collector of Balasore. —F that district even in the rainy weather, which 


has set in with full force. 


47. The same paper and its contemporary of the Dipaka, of the 21st 
June, are happy to learn that the Government 
of India have at last felt the necessity of 
reforming the scale of allowances hitherto made to the subordinate officers 
of the Police Department, and suggest that such reforms should be carried 
out without any more delay, as they are calculated to increase the efficiency 
and raise the prestige of the police force in British India. 


48. Having learnt that the Government of Bengal have enquired of 
the proprietors of Peshkashi mehals or perma- 
b nently-settled estates in Orissa whether they 

ave any objection to have their estates surveyed and measured by Govern- 
— Ollicers, the Uthaldipikd, of the 21st June, observes that the Government, 
: ore obtaining the views of the above proprietors, should have explained to 

em the reasons that have induced it to make such a proposal, and that the 
Proposal, as it at present stands, is an improper One. 


Police allowances, 


The Orissa settlement. 


kar, of the 9th July, has the following anent 8uvap Paapaazar, 


July 9th, 1899. 


URIYA AND 
NAVASAMVAD, 


June 18th, 1890. 


SAMVADVAHIKA, 
June 19th, 1890. 
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PARIDARSHAK. 


grant that it will not work there in any form whatever. 
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Assam Papers. 


49. The Paridarshak, of the 30th June, while admitting that th 
system of payment of revenue by money-ordy: 
cannot work in Sylhet in the form in whic 


it is working in Bengal, can by no means 


The writer has 
often agitated for the introduction of that system into Sylhet, but ip vain 


It is hoped that Government will now introduce this system into Sylhet as ay 
experimental measure. There are not in any Bengal districts co large, 
number of mehals as there are in Sylhet, and each mehal in Sylhet hasa Jaro, 
number of co-sharers. So if it has been found necessary in Bengal to provide 
for the transmission of annas by revenue money-order, it will be necessary 
in Sylhet to provide for the transmission of pies by revenue money-order 
The minimum fee for these revenue money-orders should be fixed at on 
anna in Sylhet, People have now to undergo much expense in going Jong 
distances fur depositing revenue amounting only toa few pies. Now that. 
post offices have been established in every village and notice board circles 
have been formed at certain intervals, it will be an advantage rather than 
a disadvantage to the people of Sylhet if the system of payment of revenue 
by money-order is introduced. If Mr. Quinton is of the same opinion 
with Mr. FitzPatrick who created the notice board circles with the view 
of preventing wealthier co-sharers from buying a whole mehal by bringing 
it under the hammer, he will see that that object can be best attained by the 
introduction of revenue wmoney-orders. The expenses which Government 
will have to bear in order to attain this object will be almost wholly covered 
by the money-order fees. The only change which the working of the new 
system will require in the present practice is that the Board Inspectors § 
should inspect every Board once a week instead of once a month, should note 
down the arrears at the end of every week, and give at the end of every 
month to completely defaulting mehals a notice allowing seven days’ grace. 


50. The same paper is sorry that the Sylhet Municipality does not 
realise the loss it will suffer if it does not 
spend, money every year out of the road fuad 
on the repair of the river bank. 


51. The same paper complains that laxity of et is now found 

itt ' in every department of the public service in 
oe Sylhet. The rule about the transfer of officers 
every seven years does not seem to be enforced in any department, except 
the Deputy Commissioner’s own office. The Accountant of the Executive 
Engineer's office, through whose hands a good deal of money passes every 
year, has been in Sylhet for many years. His residence in the barrock com- 
pound and with the ¢hitadars is highly objectionable. Has the Deputy 
Commissioner enquired why he is living with the ¢hzkadars in the barrack? 


52. The same paper says that the Sylhet police is now almost wholly 

The Sylhet police. without able and educated officers. ‘The 

District Superintendent, Mr. Ritchie, 8 9 — 
man of a very gentle disposition, and, not having a good knowledge of Eng- 
lish, is deluded and dazzled by the long reports of the writer-inspector. He 
and his subordinates do not possess the qualifications of a police officer. 
Four warrants and one proclamation are out against a man of the village 
Khitta who is absconding ; but the man still comes into the town every 00¥ 
and then and commits oppressions there. On the 3lst June last he creute 
& fresh disturbance in the town. It is hoped that dudmashes will be 
checked by the Sub-Iaspector Gokul Babu, who lately showed great ability 
in the investigation of the Ranikhali case in the town. Oppression by 


The Revenue money-order system 
in Sylhet. 


The Sylhet Municipality and the 
river-bank at Sylhet. 
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judmashes greatly diminished under Babu Ishan Chandra and Kalihara 
\ivra. But that oppression has again increased. One now hears every 


Jay of oppressions 10 the town committed by dudmashes. 


CHUNDER NATH BOSE, 


Bengali Translator. 
BENGALI TRANSLATOR’S OFFICE, 


The 12th July 1890. 
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